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- The North Atlantic Pact 


and Russia 


* 


Mir. WricHt: We are discussing today the proposal, which has been 
‘@potiated by the Department of State over the last few months, that a 
“Mrth Atlantic Pact be established which would bring together the 
ited States, Canada, and the Western European nations into a com- 
yn. alliance for defense. 

finer, what do you think of the pact? 


Mr. Finer: In my reluctant opinion the pact is indispensable to deter 
2 Soviet rulers from a revolutionary course. Either through exultation 
‘power or frightened at its possible loss, they are moving, I believe, 
ng toward a possible state of war; and it is essential that they be 
dered. Perhaps we may by this method be able to bring them to a more 
neiliatory state of mind. We must not repeat the experience we had 
th Hitler, who said, while the going was good, “I move forward with 
e assurance of a sleep-walker.” That ended in war. 


Mr. Wricut: Wirth, do you agree with that appraisal? 


. Wiretu: I do not. Of course, I have not seen the pact or the text of 
or a draft of it, except as our newspapers have released excerpts from it. 
it in so far as this information has been revealed to us, the pact looks 
me like a coalition which the Russians are bound to regard as directed 
vainst them. It will increase rather than decrease tension; it will make 
e cold war hotter; and it means that the United Nations as an instru- 


ent to preserve peace is dead.* 


1Jn a dispatch in the Chicago Sun-Times from London, March 7, Frederick Kuh reports 
summary of the terms of the Atlantic Pact as obtained from British sources. The twelve 
‘icles of the pact include: 

land 2. These articles affirm a devotion to peace and state that any international dis- 
tes shall be settled by peaceful means without the use of force. They pledge they will 
_ whatever possible to eliminate difficulties, including economic, which might disturb 
e peace. 

3. Promises reciprocal help among the members. “To achieve the objective of this 
saty, the parties will maintain by effective mutual aid their capacity to resist aggression.” 
4. Declares that the parties to the pact will consult among themselves in the case of a 


reat to the peace. 
5. The crucial provision of the pact states: “An attack against one or more of the 


1 


i 
Y 
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Mr. Wricur: Let us spend a moment on just what this pact is. In th 
first place, it is exclusive. There is going to be only a limited number ¢ 
states invited. It is not quite clear just which those states are going to bi 


Mr. Finer: Before we go into that question of exclusiveness, I ma 
say that the eight-thousand-word Russian statement against the pa 
gave the impression that, had the pact been open to everybody, thet 
would have been no objection from their side. 


Mr. Waicut: It is pretty clear that it is going to include the fiy 
European countries which are now joined in the Brussels Pact—that 1 
Great Britain, France, and the three Low Countries. It would al: 
include the United States and Canada. There have been active negoti: 
tions in regard to the Scandinavian countries, and apparently Norwa 
and Denmark are going to join. There has been mention of Irelane 
Iceland, and Portugal. But their position is not clear. 


Mr. Wirtn: And there has also been mentioned Italy and possib! 
even at a later stage there may be mentioned Spain. This is not a 
Atlantic community. It is not a community of any kind. : 


parties both in Europe and in North America will be considered as an attack against 
In consequence they will assist the party or parties attacked by taking immediately b 
individually and collectively such action, including the use of armed force, as is deem 
necessary to restore and maintain security.” 

6. States that Provision 5 should not be interpreted as affecting the mechanisms provid 
in the Charter of the United Nations and the Security Council. “Any armed attack will 
reported to the Security Council,” it says. | 

7. Declares that this treaty does not contradict any engagement now in force betwe' 
any of the signatories and any third party. 

8. Says that the signatory parties “will establish necessary organizations to deal wi 
the matters concerned with implementation of the treaty. These organizations may set | 
subsidiary bodies for implementation of Articles 3 and 5.” 

9. Defines the area in which the military alliance shall operate. It declares that ‘arm 
attack on the area of any of the parties in Europe, North America, Algeria or against t 
military forces of the parties in Europe or against any territory, island possession, vessel 
aircraft in the North Atlantic Area would be deemed an armed attack under Article ‘ 
It defines the North Atlantic as the entire part of the Atlantic Ocean north of the Troy 
of Cancer. 

10. States that the signatory parties may agree among themselves to invite any oth 
country to join the treaty provided such a country “is in a position geographically ; 
strengthen the principles of the treaty.” 

11. States that “this treaty shall be ratified by each of the parties in accordance | 
their constitutional processes.” | 

12. Declares that the treaty will remain in force for ten years, after which the part 
may consult for the purpose of reviewing the treaty if necessary, and they may decide 
terminate the pact after another ten years (Chicago Sun-Times, March 8, 1949). 
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r. Fiver: Italy has been mentioned, but the question of whether 
“ain may be mentioned at a later stage, of course, is only so far within 
2 realm of our speculations. 

On Italy there is a very interesting point to notice (since we all work 
9 the basis of the relationship between the Soviet and other countries) 
jo@at Saragat, the Right Socialist, has jeopardized the De Gasperi govern- 
ent by saying that, if this pact should be contemplated by the Italian 
_ @vernment, he and his party might move over with the Communists in 
. @ position to it. 

rR. WricuT: Italy is certainly a little distance from the Atlantic 
cean, but I am not quite certain now that I agree with Wirth that 
ere is no North Atlantic community. That has been a much discussed 
estion. 


Mr. Wirtu: I merely say that these states, if you take the collection of 
em, certainly do not represent a community. 


Mk. Finer: I rather think that that community, in the sense Walter 
ppmann uses it in his book on American War Aims, is a community 
certain points in regard to religion, civil liberties, democracy, and 
ings of that kind. I do not think that that is to be omitted. 


Mr. Wricur: Perhaps the more important questions are: What obli- 
itions are going to be imposed? How is this pact going to work? 
is I understand, the basic principle is to be that a “war against one is 
‘Hing to be a war against all.” 


wt Mr. Wirtu: We have the heart of the pact given from Mr. James 

jeston’s article in the New York Times of February 28, which he 
j.owed to Senators Connally and Vandenberg and to which they agreed 
yparently. It reads: “If an armed attack should occur, the signatories 
“Jould assist each other in such ways, also if necessary with armed force, 
*) would seem desirable to defend the North Atlantic community.” 


) Mr. Wricur: The two points to be made on that wording are: First, 
‘at each country would decide for itself whether the occasion had 
risen for taking action; and, secondly, that each party would decide 
‘)r itself just what measures were required. For example, the United 
ates might decide that circumstances required it to use armed force; 


rain, it might decide that circumstances required only economic aid. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE ATLANTIC PACT 


Actual and Potential U.S.S.R.and Soviet- 
Members of the Pact Dominated Areas 


ICELAND 
BENELUX 


tlantic 
(ore : | 


Reprinted, by special permission, from the New York Times, February 27, 1949, Sec. 4 
pela 


not ready to commit the United States to an automatic warlike se 
of steps. 


Mr. Finer: Yes, but the real question which really arises and the mais 
point is this: No signatory to any treaty can be or ever has been absc 
lutely certain that when the time came he would receive what wa 
promised him. International diplomacy is an exercise in promises an: 
the tenability of promises. Now, the question is: Is the degree of prob 
ability that your friends who signed the pact will act high? Does it giv 
you enough assurance in your own free acceptance of such a pact? 


Mr. Wricut: Of course, there is another side to that shield, Fine: 
If it is absolutely certain, then you may find yourself dragged into a we 
which you did not want to go into. For example, it might be that th 
United States would become aggressive and get into war, in which ca 
Great Britain and France and other countries, if they lived up to the: 
obligation, would find themselves dragged into a war which they did a 
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-» WE’ ENTER—U. S. and Canada Begin: Talks, July,. 194 
Ibid. 


rant. Then, of course, there is the other circumstance that the Soviet 
inion might begin a nuisance policy of pin-pricking Norway, and 
lorway would think that it has been the victim of aggression, but the 
nited States did not think that it was sufficient to justify action. And, so, 
fe would not go in, and Norway would accuse us of a breach of faith. 


Mr. Wirtu: International alliances are never sure bets. 


Mk. Finer: No, they are never sure bets. But what happens? Since 
ymebody is going to call the tune and you are going to pay the piper, 
ou will be quite certain to bring the other man into the concert hall 
here you can keep an eye on what kind of tunes he is going to call. 
his means, in these terms, that there will be some standing council 
id a common foreign policy. 


Mr. Wricnr: I do not think that we want to go into the constitutional 
sues which the Congress has debated, but I would merely like to ob- 
rve that any such agreement as this has to be—where decisions have to 
> placed in the hands of some international authority—the issue is 
hether Congress is to make the decision of whether we should act in a 
articular circumstance or whether the President will do this. Constitu- 
onally, I think, there is no doubt but that the President, as commander- 
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| 

in-chief of the Army and Navy and responsible for the defense of the 
United States, can use the forces for defense, and he decides whethe 
defense is necessary. | 
Mr. Wirtu: But, as you may recall from the destroyer deal in Mi 
Roosevelt’s case, the President has to have public opinion behind him 


and that may take a long, long time, as it did then. 


Mr. Finer: Surely. On the other hand, it may take a short time 
We cannot argue against the pact because the public opinion may b 
more or less apathetic. 


Mr. Wirtu: Just as in the case of the United Nations Charter, ou 
Senate would probably never have consented to it if the Charter had nc 
contained the veto clause so in this case we are going to preserve a grez 
deal of latitude to the senators to say “Yes” or “No” to any militar 
measures which are proposed. | 


Mr. Finer: How can you tell what is proper? 


Mr. Wricut: The Senate may have gained some education in the us 
of the veto in the last couple of years. Under this pact, in any case, 
think that it is clear that the United States does have the veto. 
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But why is this pact being proposed just at this time? I suppose that 
e Soviet coup in Czechoslovakia had a lot to do with increasing the 
orry of Western Europe about the possibilities of Soviet aggressions. 


Mr. Finer: In the State Department declaration of January 14, to 
hich the Soviet government took exception, there is outlined a clear 
ie of events going down from the Czechoslovakian coup, through 
andenberg’s resolution in June regarding world-wide assistance, and 
forth, on to this, which is a kind of implementation, in a way, of the 
urs entertained after the coup in Czechoslovakia. 


Mr. Wricur: And is it not also true that there is a feeling that, in 
oportion as the Marshall Plan is successful and the prospects of the 
viet’s winning over Western Europe by propaganda become less, the 
ngers of Soviet military invasion of Western Europe become greater? 


Mr. Wirt: Of course, there are some assumptions contained in that 
tement. For one thing, we are not so sure yet that the Marshall Plan 
s succeeded in doing what we wanted it to do, at least not as of today. 
But there is, I would agree, in general the assumption which under- 
s all this talk about a pact that Russia will try to take over Europe. 
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The Russians, on the other hand, are trying to create the counter: 
impression that we are trying to take over Europe. And that is the situa 
tion as we find it. 


Mr. Wricut: There is no doubt of that. But just how will Russiz 
react in case the pact goes into effect? We are not quite certain of that 
The State Department is making it a major matter of policy, and the 
negotiations apparently are near completion. But, of course, it has to be 
approved by the Senate. So, we cannot be quite sure that this pact 1 
going to be made, although the probabilities seem quite great that it will 
Assuming that it does go into effect, how will Russia react? Would i 


mean that Russia would mobilize her resources more actively thar 
she has? 


Mr. Finer: On that, my position would be that we have to try t 
discover the state of mind of the Soviet rulers. All our diplomacy and al 
our politics, if it is based upon persuasion rather than force, involve u 
in that. And what do we see? We see that, by a long list of actual deed 
which are available for everybody to notice, and a great deal of evei 
boastful comments made in the Cominform Manifesto and otherwis« 
that either for defensive or for expansive purposes the Soviet Union is 
very, very dynamic element. It would seem that they never are going t 
stop excepting where they are stopped by some external force. 


Mr. Wricut: What you are saying, Finer, does not mean that thi 
would not increase tensions. 


Mr. Finer: I do not deny that. But I think, if I may for a momer 
apply some psychiatry to the matter, that maybe a general increase i 
tension for some time might be very good, because it throws people bac 
on questioning their own situation and motives. 


Mr. Wirtu: I am not a psychiatrist like Finer is. But Stalin, it seen 
to me, already knows that if he makes a move which is aggressive v 
would be against him, we would interfere, we would try to get as mar 
allies as we can. Would it do very much to alter his state of mind if v 
sent him a special-delivery, air-mail, registered letter to that effect? I « 
not believe that it will. 

Moreover, I think that it will tighten the lines and that it will lead | 
certain countermeasures such as can be taken on the part of the * 
sians, who are in many respects a nuisance and an irritant to us < 
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“his will cause them or perhaps has already resulted in some extent in 
reparations for taking over such a country as Finland. 


Mk. Finer: It is true that I may have claimed to have the authority of a 
sychiatrist, but I am not an authority on postal deliveries, as Wirth 
cems to be, and we are not considering special-delivery letters. To use a 
netaphor of that kind in a grave situation of this kind does not seem to 
e worth while. What we are delivering is not a special-delivery letter. 
t is delivering the possibility of it—of a coalition of armed defense on the 
art of some seven or eight nations. If that does not deter the Soviet 
rom things which are unreasonable and wrongful, I would like to know 
vhat will. 


Mr. Wirt: It is doing nothing of the kind. We are merely entering 
egotiations to get such a coalition. We are not sure yet whether we are 
roing to get it, and, even if we get it, we do not know how powerful it 


vould be. 


Mr. Wricut: We are assuming that the pact is going to affect Russia 
n asking what Russia’s reaction would be. I think that it would be more 
han a special-delivery letter. The conclusion of this pact would give a 
ind of assurance to Stalin that the United States will take action in 
ase of aggression—an assurance which Hitler never had. It may be that 
£ we had had, long before 1934 or 1935, given definite assurances that 
he United States would take military action if Hitler expanded, that 
vhole history would have been different. So, I think that there is value 
n such a thing as this. 


Mr. Wirt: I agree with you that, in the long run, if nothing else 
1appened to offset the tensions, that might be the effect. But in the 
neantime you are going to have increased the vulnerability of those 
ountries in Europe which are exposed to potential Russian attack; and 
ve will not be able to help them very much in the interim before the 
yact and aid become effective. 


Mr. Finer: That is open to question. Whether the other countries are 
rulnerable or not depends upon the readiness of the Soviet to take some 
jrastic action against them; and that, I think, depends upon whether the 
act itself is the answer to our other questions: Is it likely to sober up the 
yeople in the Kremlin and, secondly, are they in an economic position to 
indertake adventures at the present moment? Perhaps they are not. 


Mr. Wirtu: In general, you do not sober up people when you put 
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them into a state of hysteria and crisis. That is not the condition unde: 
which people are sobered up. 


Mr. Finer: I know, and I am not talking about “in general.” I ar 
talking about specifically, and I am talking about the Politburo. That is 
the difference. 

But I will make this concession to you, seeing that I am a psychiatrical 
man, that all this is an exercise in probability. I will not be more dog: 
matic than you happen to be on this subject. It is an exercise in prob- 
ability, and I confess it; and now if we do not, if we do not act on 
probabilities, how can we do anything at all? 


Mr. Waicut: I understand, Finer, that your position is that the pact 
may increase tensions but that it will make the Soviets more willing to 
negotiate and perhaps have a general relief of tensions. Is that correct? 

Mr. Finer: That is what I think, and it is certainly what I very, very 
much hope. | 


Mr. Wirtu: I see nothing of the sort. I do think that there is a poll 
to be made that if we are looking upon this pact. as a bargaining point 
which we want to put into the pocket of Mr. Truman or Mr. Acheso 
when they come to negotiate with Russia, it may actually be an impor: 
tant thing for that. But that is its principal and its only importance which 
I can see. 


Mr. Wricut: You suggested a little while ago, Wirth, that it would 
immediately increase the vulnerability of the European states. I thin 
that that would be true only if we do not immediately add to the mora 
force, which arises through the general signature of the pact, militar 
lend-lease or other military resources to our allies in Europe; and I pre: 
sume that that would be the case. If we did that rapidly, I cannot see ho 
their immediate vulnerability would be increased. 


Mr. Wirtu: But we have to recognize the facts of geography. Tha 
Russians are at their doorstep, particularly the Scandinavian countrie 
They are next-door neighbors to the Norwegians. 


Mr. Wricnr: They are now. 


Mr. Wirt: They have all kinds of privileges in Finland. If they wer 
to take over Finland tomorrow and put it entirely under their contro 
they certainly would make these Norwegian and Danish and Swedish 
countries look very much more vulnerable. Moreover, this pact is goin 
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divide the Scandinavian countries. It is not so sure that the Swedes 
ill go in. It certainly is not even sure that the others will go in. 


Mr. Finer: They were not united to begin with. So, how could they 
2 divided? 


Mr. Wirtu: The Swedes offered them the Scandinavian Pact. 


Mk. Finer: But the Norwegians after consideration did not think that 
gave them adequate protection. Let us take this question of a border. 
‘he Soviet did not have a border with Norway before 1944. They de- 
berately took the border. Now they use that as an excuse. “Remember 
jat you are on our borders, so you go no further.” 

_And that is not the only thing. They offered a nonaggression pact to 
§Norway, and Norway replied that they would not have that and further- 
aore that they would not have bases unless there were attacks on them 
threats of attack. To this the Soviet Union replied that anyone can 
aake up a farrago of nonsense about what is a threat. 

So that you get to a point—and this is the principal thing that concerns 
e with this pact—where even the words are turned and twisted, where 
romises cannot be accepted. Certainly the nonaggression pacts with the 
altic countries are no real model for Norway. 


Mr. Wricut: You would have to agree that if, as Wirth suggests, the 
oviets took over Finland, that would be a threat of attack upon Norway. 


Mr. Finer: I think so. 


_ Mk. Waicnt: I think that the Norwegians would construe it that way 
nd permit the United States to establish bases in Norwegian territory 
it that moment. 


Mr. Fiver: Since there is a buffer there, the person who gets over the 
vuffer is surely responsible. 


Mr. Wirtu: But the Russians would not merely be inclined to do that. 
‘s it not to be expected that they would take every possible counter- 
neasure that they could? For instance, we already see signs that they are 
‘trengthening what might turn out to be their fifth columns in the 
lrarious countries of Western Europe, as the statements of the so-called 
Communist party leaders and real party leaders have already indicated. 


Mr. Frver: Sure, that is true. 


Mr. Wirtu: Would it not also mean the stopping of east-west trade, 


oH 
such as is left in Europe, which certainly would not be to the advantage 
of either the Soviets or the Western powers. 
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Mk. Finer: It is possible. 


Mr. Waicut: It is very probable. 

I would like to ask, though, whether it would tend to increase the 
movement toward a United States of Western Europe. It may be that 
this sharpening of lines would tend to bring the Western European 
nations closer together, so that they would form a common bloc. 


Mr. Wirtu: On the other hand, it might merely lead them to a com 
petitive race with one another for dominance and for getting as much a: 
they could out of the United States. And a pact like this can be use 
easily for that purpose. It becomes a form of blackmail. 


Mr. Finer: I hardly think so. These people are suffering a coh 
fate through their geographic situation. They are all weak. Do you no 
remember Belgium’s Premier Spaak's remarks at the opening of the las 
General Assembly when he said, “We are a very small country. we 
threaten nobody. By whom are we threatened?” | 

This pact is much, much more likely to supplement the economic ail 
cultural arrangements and get somewhere much nearer to a westert 
union than we ever expected to be possible. 


Mr. Wirtu: A military alliance, especially if fostered by outside coun 
tries like the United States and Canada, is certainly not going to integrat 
Europe as Europe. I think that an expansion of the Brussels Pact is mor 
likely to pull them toward unity. 


Mr. Wricnr: Let us spend a moment on the relation to Asia. We hay 
discussed the effect in Europe, but I think that the most serious aspec 
of the pact—the one which worries me the most—is that it will greatk 
reduce the prestige of the United States in Asia. The Asiatics—and | 
think that this was indicated by Nehru’s recent conference—will thin 
that, having made these special guarantees to Europe, we are no longe 
interested in the security of Asia and, furthermore, that we have link 
ourselves with the European powers which have imperial positions i 
Asia and that, therefore, we are likely to become a supporter of Asiat' 
imperialism ourselves. 


Mk. Finer: Speculating on that, the most extraordinary thing is wh 
the Soviet believes about the unity of the Delhi Conference power 
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Che Soviets believe that the Delhi Conference agreements are actually 
me more move in the United States policy of world domination. They 
ay that actually in their protests against the North Atlantic Pact: 
‘,..it is clear that the servile attitude alone of certain leading persons in 
he governments of these countries will not suffice for the peoples of 
sia to consent to embark on the slippery track. .. .” . 

| They regard that as a hostile action, not as one which actually de- 
aches the Asiatic countries from the West. 


Mr. Wricnt: I hope that Stalin’s interpretation of that conference is 
correct. I am afraid that it is not. I am afraid that it means that Nehru 
and the Asiatics are moving away from us and not toward us as Stalin 
elieves. 


Mr. WirtH: Does it not mean fundamentally that the suspicions be- 
tween Russia and the United States, as the representatives of the two 
great coalitions in the world, have grown so great that anything that one 
side does is going to be viewed with suspicion and skepticism and fear 
by the other side? Such attitudes destroy the climate in which we can 
really negotiate. 


Mr. Finer: Yes. 


Mr. Wricut: This raises the question of the effect of this pact upon 
the United Nations. We committed ourselves in the United Nations to 
the theory that war and also peace are indivisible; that the world is one; 
‘and, consequently, that if we are going to have any security arrange- 
‘ments, they have to be universal. Now, it has been suggested that this 
conflicts with the United Nations. 


Mr. Wirtu: I not merely think that it conflicts; I think that it is the 
funeral of the United Nations. 


Mr. Fiver: I do not think that it is the funeral, because I think that 
the United Nations itself was stillborn and deliberately stillborn as a 
result of the will of the great powers. And I would attach to the great 
powers the little powers, too, whose main objection to the veto is not that 
the great powers have it but that they do not have it. 


Mr. Waicut: I disagree with both of you. I do not think that the 
United Nations was stillborn. It is a pretty weak child, and it has not 
gained strength too rapidly. I also do not think that the Atlantic Pact 
would be the funeral of the United Nations. The United Nations will 
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carry on. But I do think that it is important to strengthen the United 
Nations if we make the pact. I do not think that there is any legal viola- 
tion of the United Nations Charter in making this agreement. It comes” 
under Article 51 of the Charter, I believe. But I do think that the implica- 
tions which flow from it may be disturbing to the principles of the 
United Nations. 


Mr. WirtH: The statements which we have had from the Danes and 
the Norwegians certainly seem to indicate that they have no confidence | 
in the United Nations to protect them and to give them security, and 

that is why they are turning to this. 
But when you talk about regional agreements under the United Na- | 
tions, Article 51, surely this cannot come under that, because when you 
split the world into two belligerent camps—on the one hand the United 
States, on the other hand Russia—you are no longer talking about | 
regional agreements under the UN. That is something entirely outside 


of the UN. 


Mr. Finer: I agree with Wirth partly and disagree with him. First of | 
all, this question of regional arrangements does not come under Article } 
51. Article 51 is concerned with an armed attack upon your territory— } 
and there I have to agree with you, Wirth, but disagree a ae from | 


{ 


Wright, who thinks the pact is legal under UN. | 


Mr. Wricut: Regional arrangements are pretty vague. We have to) 
remember that they added a clause to Article 53 which permitted the! 
alliance between Great Britain and Russia to be characterized as a 
regional arrangement. 


Mr. Finer: What worries me so much about the United Nations is; 
that the Soviet authorities believe that the idea of world government is} 
“the idea of bourgeois intellectual cranks being used ideologically to 
disarm people from defending their nations against United States i im- 
perialism.” 


Mr. Wricut: The Soviets have certainly made it clear that they do 
not believe in world government. They do not want a nullification of ! 
nationalism. That is the reason that they are not collaborating too well’ 
with the United Nations. But we do believe in the United Nations. 
It is an American ideal. We can, I believe, even if the Atlantic Pact goes 
into force, as I think it probably will, along with it, strengthen the 
United Nations. We ought to seek to do that. 
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Mr. Wirtu: But, henceforth, if this pact is effective, the United Na- 
ons discussions will be mere ceremonial exercises, because everybody 


ill know that the really important issues will be settled in the councils 
the Atlantic Pact. 


Mr. Waicut: That depends. 


Mr. Wirtu: And this pact is not an instrument of settlement. It is a 
dalition under power politics. If we are going to have an end to power 
olitics, then it seems to me that we must create an international author- 
'y. The time to do this is now. 


Mk. Finer: I question the word “henceforth.” 


Mr. Wricut: We agree that the North Atlantic Pact is an old- 
shioned military alliance with fits into a world of power politics rather 
an into a world of law. We recognize that Western Europe feels inse- 
ure and that the success of the Marshall Plan depends upon the develop- 
nent of a greater sense of security in that area. But we differ as to 
vhether the North Atlantic Pact is the best method to meet this need. 
It will permit cooperative planning for the defense of Europe and will 
convince potential aggressors in Europe that they will face the United 
states. But it may sharpen the line at the iron curtain, increase tensions, 
ind accelerate the arms race. It may also impair American leadership in 
Asia and weaken the United Nations. I think that the difficulties might 
ye avoided if, at the same time, a more general agreement were made, 
ypen to all members of the United Nations, providing for a common 
ront against aggression anywhere, by a procedure, which is veto-less, 


within the United Nations. 
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ATLANTIC BLOC 


BELGIUM 
CANADA 
DENMARK 
FRANCE 
ICELAND 
IRELAND 

ITALY 
LUXEMBOURG 
NETHERLANDS 
NORWAY 
PORTUGAL 
UNITED KINGDOM 
UNITED STATES 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


BELGIUM 
FRANCE one 
EASTERN NETHERLANDS 
BLOC UNITED KINGDOM 


MARSHALL PLAN 


AUSTRIA 

BELGIUM 
DENMARK 

FRANCE 

GREECE 

ICELAND 

IRELAND 

ITALY 
LUXEMBOURG 
NETHERLANDS 
NORWAY 
PORTUGAL 
SWEDEN 
SWITZERLAND 
TURKEY 

UNITED KINGDOM 
WESTERN GERMANY 


SOVIET BLOC 


ALBANIA 
BULGARIA 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
HUNGARY 
POLAND 
RUMANIA 

USSR. 
YUGOSLAVIA 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC AREA — 
A STATEMENT OF U.S. POLICY ON THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
PACT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
JANUARY 14, 1949 


THE Vandenberg Resolution, adopted by the Senate on June 11, 1948, 
by a vote of 64 to 4, marks a new departure in American foreign policy. 
The resolution proposes that for the first time in the nation’s history the 
United States associate itself in peacetime with countries outside the 
Western Hemisphere in collective security arrangements designed to 
safeguard peace and to strengthen our own security. 

This declaration is a logical extension of the decision—implicit in our 
membership in the United Nations—to take an active part in world 
affairs to insure world peace and our own security. The policy stated in 
the Vandenberg Resolution also is a forthright recognition of the fear 
and insecurity that weigh upon free people everywhere and hamper the 
efforts we and others are making to promote international economic 
recovery. It is another evidence of the realistic approach to basic world | 
problems exemplified by the European Recovery Program. | 

The conduct of American foreign policy since the defeat of the Axis | 
powers has been based on the premise that strong nations can live to- | 
gether in peace, if they are willing to do so, no matter how much they | 
may differ in their economic and political outlook and in their national 
institutions. One proof of our sincere belief in this premise and of our 
hope for collective security was the drastic reduction of our armed forces 
immediately after the end of hostilities. A more positive proof has been 
our wholehearted cooperation with the majority of the members of the 
United Nations in the common effort to achieve enduring peace and a 
world order based on law. 

The United Nations was founded on this same premise of great power 
_ cooperation. The structure of the U.N. is therefore such that if any one 
great power is unwilling to cooperate, it can seriously impede efforts for 
peace within the organization. . 

Instead of the great power aye so devoutly sought by the people 
of the world, the obstruction of one country and its willing or unwilling 
associates has seriously hampered the activities of the United Nations. 
The end result, if not the aim, of the Soviet program has been to weaken 
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e effectiveness of the U.N. and to shake the confidence of many 
ople in it as an instrument of peace. The resultant widespread fear 
d uncertainty have created a situation in which forward-looking gov- 
nments have begun to seek additional means of preserving the peace 
_ keeping with the principles of the United Nations Charter. 
| During three years of unavailing attempts to secure an adjustment in 
yiet policies, it became increasingly evident that peace-loving nations 
ould have to take direct action, consistent with the aims and spirit of 
ie Charter, to prevent the further loss of freedom and to reduce the 
anger of aggression. Inevitably, countries that found their freedom and 
curity jeopardized turned for help to the United States, the only great 
mocracy relatively unscathed by the war.... 
The rapid deterioration of the economics of Western Europe and the 
nsequent spread of want, misery, and unrest had begun to present a 
ave danger to security and peace also. It was clear that if a catastrophe, 
ssibly resulting in the collapse of Western European civilization, was 
be avoided, the afflicted countries must combine their energies and 
sources in a concentrated effort toward economic recovery. It was 
ually clear that no cooperative effort, however determined, could suc- 
ed without help from the United States. 
_ The United States offer to help the countries of Europe restore their 
iconomies, announced by Secretary Marshall on June 5, 1947, marked 
he beginning of a cooperative enterprise without precedent in history. 
(he program is now being carried out by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration for the United States and by the Organization of Euro- 
ean Economic Cooperation for the sixteen participating countries of 
Surope. Much progress has been made in the few months the plan has 
yeen in operation. 
The nature of the American proposal made it clear that this country 
1ad no desire to dominate the European nations or to dictate their deci- 
ions. It was open to all European countries willing to work whole- 
1eartedly toward the common goal of recovery. The initial reaction to 
he proposal, however, made it clear also that all nations did not feel that 
heir interests would be served by the elimination of the social and 
cconomic troubles that plagued Europe. 

The Soviet Union flatly rejected the proposal. Its satellites were forced 
o follow suit, reluctantly. The Cominform, an organization composed 
f representatives of the Communist parties of Europe—all directed from 
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Moscow, was established with the avowed purpose of defeating 
ERP... 

In February, 1948, the free, democratic government of Czechoslovalll 
was overthrown by a Communist coup d’état. In March and April, 1948, 
the Soviet Union, in violation of agreements with Great Britain, France 
and the United States, embarked on a series of provocative moves culmi. 
nating in the total land blockade of Berlin, and thereby created a situa 
tion gravely endangering the peace. 

The fall of Czechoslovakia shocked the countries of Western Euro 
with the realization that they must be ready to meet a crisis at any tim 
Their sense of insecurity mounted as they considered the possibility of 
sudden outbreak of violence over Berlin. 

Fear and insecurity, if left unchecked, might paralyze the recover 
effort and destroy the psychological basis upon which recovery depend 
People are reluctant to make the strenuous effort and personal sacrifice 
required for successful economic recovery when they fear that their lan 
will be overrun by alien armies and the fruits of their toil taken fror 
them. The decisions governments must make in connection with thei} 
recovery programs are enormously complicated by the addition of de 
fense calculations. 

If world recovery is to progress, the sense of security must be restoreq 
Since the threat of armed aggression is at the root of insecurity, collectiv 
action which will enable free nations to confront a potential aggress 
with preponderant power, together with economic recovery and polities 
stability, provides the only satisfactory antidote to fear. 

The Charter of the United Nations points the way to effective cooper 
tive action for individual and collective self-defense by nations in th 
present circumstances. It does so by recognizing that certain groups ¢ 
countries have common interests of a strategic, political, economic an 
social nature, and that certain security problems are of a distinctl 
regional character. 

The right of nations having such common interests to take collectiv 
action for defense under certain conditions is stated specifically in t 
provisions of the Charter. 

Article 51 says that “nothing in the present Charter shall impair tk 
inherent right of individual or collective self-defense if an armed attac 
occurs against a member of the United Nations, until the Securit 
Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain international peaq 
and security.” 
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Article 52 provides that “nothing .. . precludes the existence of region- 
arrangements or agencies for dealing with such matters relating to the 
aintenance of international peace and security as are appropriate for 
gional action...consistent with the purposes and principles of the 
nited Nations.” 

The Treaty of Rio is a notable example of how these articles and other 
lated provisions of the Charter may be put into practical effect. That 
eaty, which was adopted at the Inter-American Conference for the 
qaintenance of continental peace and security held in Brazil in 1947, and 
yhich entered into effect on Dec. 3, 1948, provides for collective action by 
ae American republics in the event of an armed attack against a 
Vestern Hemisphere nation, whether from within or without the 
mericas. A similar agreement embodying essentially the same prin- 
iples has been entered into by several nations in Western Europe. This 
‘greement possibly means as much for security in the Western Hemi- 
phere as does the Treaty of Rio. 

- Shortly after the fall of Czechoslovakia, the governments of the United 
<ingdom, Belgium, France, the Netherlands and Luxembourg met in 
3russels to consider what kind of action they might take for their com- 
non security. The treaty that evolved from this meeting is known as 
he Brussels Treaty, signed March 17, 1948.... 

The obligations assumed under the pact materially improve the pros- 
sects of greater strength and unity in Western Europe. The defense 
yrovisions, however, are only partially effective; they do not, by them- 
elves, appreciably lessen fear and insecurity in Europe. The reason is 
hat the combined resources of the Brussels pact nations cannot at this 
ime provide enough military strength to assure effective resistance to 
eression. Outside assistance must be made available if the potential 
yromise of the pact as an instrument of peace is to be fully realized. 

Because of its preponderant strength, support by the United States is 
ssential. Just as the requirements of world peace have enlisted our sup- 
yort in programs of reconstruction, the mounting struggle for security 
equires that we give active support, both moral and material, to free 
ations taking joint action to prevent aggression. Association of the 
Jnited States with like-minded nations in collective arrangements, in 
onformity with the principles and purposes of the U.N., is one of the 
nost effective ways we can contribute to the security of the world and 


ur Own protection.... 
Three provisions of the resolution [the Vandenberg Resolution | 
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(those contained in Paragraphs 1, 5, and 6) are relatively long-range,} 
They suggest means for organic strengthening of the United Nations.; 
“Though these objectives are highly desirable, it is not likely that they} 
can be immediately attained. They must be achieved through the pro-} 
cedures of the United Nations and consequently their fruition requires a} 
degree of great power harmony which does not now exist. 

The other three provisions are capable of being put into effect imme- 
diately. They recommend that the United States encourage the progres-| 
sive development of collective security arrangements in keeping with the} 
principles of the United Nations Charter; associate itself with such 
arrangements when they are based on full self-help and mutual aid and 
when they affect the security of this country; and make clear, in advance, | 
that any armed attack by an aggressor nation upon a peace-loving nation 
whereby the security of the United States is affected will be combated 
by the United States in the exercise of our inherent right of self-| 
defense. .. : 

In order to strengthen the United Nations, to promote world peace 
and security, and to insure the effectiveness of our efforts for economic 
recovery, the United States must now consider what practical means| 
exist for associating itself with other nations which have joined forces in| 
a common front against aggression. It must determine what can be done 
to help those nations build a military establishment strong enough to: 
assure their effective self-defense. It must at the same time continue to) 
assist them toward economic recovery. On the other hand, the United 
States must be careful, in doing so, not to weaken its own basic economic 
strength. 


Economic recovery and security against aggression are closely related, 


and the requirements for each must be carefully balanced. The weight of 
an armament program large enough to sustain even a minimum level of 
security probably would overburden the shaky economies of most Euro- 
pean countries, if they were forced to undertake it alone. Certainly, the 
necessary diversion of scarce materials and manpower from production 
for recovery would destroy the stability now being established through 
ERP. 

It seems clear that the United States must supply much of the military 
equipment which the countries working for recovery cannot produce 
themselves, In so doing, we must neither endanger our own economic 
or military strength nor deprive friendly nations of the aid we are pro- 
viding through the recovery program. Overemphasis on defense alone 
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uld be futile, for it would weaken us and mean most probably an 
®onomic collapse in much of Europe and the loss of the valuable gains 
Beeady made toward recovery.... 

As in the case of ERP, coordinated efforts by the Europeans in an 
egrated program should both give them greater returns for their effort 
id reduce the amount of supplemental assistance they will need from 
e United States. In some cases their domestic expenditures for military 
rposes may be increased, but a successful program of integrated 
fense, with United States backing, will bring a degree of security 
hich could not be obtained in any other way and which should facili- 
te further recovery through increasing confidence. ... 

The supply of military equipment alone to the friendly nations of 
urope would only partially relieve their insecurity. It would not fulfil 
e intent of the Vandenberg Resolution. Formal association of the 
nited States with those countries in an arrangement directed against 
ggression evidently will be needed to give practical meaning to the 
rovisions of the resolution and to bring the security and sense of secu- 
ty which are essential. A logical point at which to begin such associa- 
on is with the five nations that form the Brussels arrangement. 

The geographic position of the Brussels pact nations brings their 
rategic and security interests into mesh with those of the United States 
nd Canada. Consequently, from the combined requirements for secu- 
ity in this geographic area there has sprung the concept of a regional 
curity arrangement among the nations of what might be called the 
North Atlantic community.” 

In July, 1948, following the passage of the Vandenberg Resolution, 
xploratory conversations were begun in Washington at the request of 
he Brussels pact nations, between their representatives and representa- 
ives of Canada and the United States. These discussions concerned pos- 
ible methods of increasing the security of the participating nations 
hrough a collective security arrangement, within the framework of the 
Jnited Nations Charter, in which they and other nations in the North 
Atlantic area might participate. 

These considerations led to agreement that such an arrangement was 
oth practicable and eminently desirable. Late in October the Canadian 
ind Brussels Treaty Governments announced their readiness to nego- 
jate a treaty establishing such an arrangement. The exploratory talks 
vere resumed early in December and have brought steady progress 
oward specific proposals for a treaty. 
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In April the permanent military committee established by the Brussels 
Treaty undertook the task of planning an integrated defense organizay 
tion and a common defense policy and of coordinating the military 
forces and resources of the five countries. Since July, United States and 
Canadian military representatives have been participating in a non 
member status in the work of the committee. 

The five Ministers of Defense in September approved an integral 
military command organization headed by Viscount Montgomery ay 
chairman of the Commanders in Chief committee, French General Jea , 
de Lattre de Tassigny as Commander in Chief of the Western European 
ground forces, British Air Marshal Sir James Robb as Commander inj} 
Chief of the air forces, and French Vice Admiral Robert Jaujard as naval 
“flag officer” of the committee. 

In October the consultative council approved the common defense 
policy, based on the Brussels Treaty and on the United Nations Charten} 
The committee is currently working on coordinating the military re 

* sources of the five countries in an integrated supply program which i 
expected to reveal what the five can do for themselves and each other i 
this respect and the extent to which they may find it necessary to see 
supplies of military equipment from the United States. 

Association of the United States and Canada with nations of Westerr 
Europe in a North Atlantic regional security pact, if carried out in th 
spirit of the Vandenberg Resolution, will have far-reaching implication 
for the future peace and security of the world. The practical steps lead 
ing up to such an arrangement are now receiving the most intensivs 
consideration on both sides of the Atlantic. 


U.S.S.R. STATEMENT ON NORTH ATLANTIC PACT 
ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF 
THE U.S.S.R., JANUARY 29, 1949 


Western Union—Weapon of Aggressive 
Anglo-American Bloc in Europe 


... THE alliance of the five West European States represents a military 
political supplement to the economic association of European countri¢ 
that has been set up to carry through the “Marshall plan” in Europe 
Both these groupings of European countries are steered by the rulin; 


a 
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les of the Anglo-American bloc, which is anything but concerned 
h the attainment of the genuine national state or, at least, economic 
ils of any of the countries participating in the above groupings— 
oc whose purpose is to bolster up and further expand its own strategic 
itary and economic positions. 

And just as the “Marshall plan” is not aimed at a genuine economic 
rival of the European states, but serves as a means of adjusting the 
licy and economy of the “Marshallized” countries to the narrow, self- 
king and strategic-military plans for Anglo-American domination of 
rope, so has the new group been formed not with a view to mutual 
sistance and collective defense of the countries participating in the 
‘estern Union—because, were the Yalta and Potsdam Agreements 
sserved, these countries would be threatened by no aggression what- 
-er—but with a view to bolstering and further expanding the domineer- 
g influence of the Anglo-American ruling circles in Europe, and to 
ibjugating to their narrow interests the external and internal policies 
( the respective European States. The incompatibility of such political 
lans of the Anglo-American bloc with concern for peace and with the 
valization of the principles of democracy in the European countries is 
Berectly clear.... 


The North Atlantic Pact and Anglo-American Plans 
for World Domination 


In its document entitled “Collective Security in the North Atlantic 
Area,” the State Department of the United States attempts to present the 
North Atlantic Pact, which it had prepared, as a regional agreement on 
natters of security among the countries of the North Atlantic, thereby 
asting a veil over the true nature and real significance of that Pact. 
iverybody knows that the countries of the North Atlantic are not 
hreatened by any aggression and this alone shows the inconsistency of 
he above-cited explanation of the need for such a Pact. 

In an endeavor to disguise still more deeply the true nature and pur- 
yose of the North Atlantic Pact, the State Department was obliged to 
esort to ridiculous inventions about the Soviet Union’s “obstruction” in 
he United Nations and to deliberately nebulous statements about the 
1eed “to meet a potential aggressor with overwhelming force,” this 
llegedly being the duty of the special grouping of countries, with the 
Jnited States at its head, which cannot wait until the United Nations 
ganization will have become sufficiently strengthened. 
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The State Department was unable to conceal the hostile nature of th 
North Atlantic Pact in regard to the Soviet Union and the countries 
people’s democracy, and it resorted to all sorts of murky hints about a 
“potential aggressor.” On the other hand, the State Department did not 
venture to proclaim openly the anti-Soviet aims of the new treaty which| 
it had prepared, because the dissemination of slander about aggressive- 
ness of the Soviet Union’s policy ever more frequently, in the eyes ofl 
world public opinion, recoils against those who resort to such mean 
methods of political struggle. 

The draft of the North Atlantic Pact and the circumstances which 
attended its preparation clearly revealed the drive for world domination} | 
of the Anglo-American bloc. 

Although the North Atlantic Pact envisages the participation in it ofl} 
the five European countries, Canada and the United States, as its\ 
nucleus, it is, however, clear to all that the leadership in this affair be-}} 
longs to the ruling circles of the United States of America, who are now} 
in a bloc with the ruling circles of Great Britain, as the strongest capital-} 
ist Power in Europe. This being so, the North Atlantic Pact actually\ 
becomes the chief instrument of the aggressive policy of the ruling circles} 
of the United States and Great Britain “on both sides of the Atlantic,” 
that is in both hemispheres, and thereby conforms to the aggressive drive 
for the establishment of Anglo-American world domination which, it! 
will be remembered, was proclaimed as the chief postwar task of thed 
United States and Great Britain in Churchill’s sensational speech in 
Fulton, delivered at an unusual gathering which took place under; 
President Truman’s chairmanship. ... 

All this shows that in building up the North Atlantic Union, the | 
ing circles of the United States and Great Britain endeavor to drag into: 
this affair, directly or otherwise, the greatest possible number of states; 
and thus to take them in hand. With this end in view they resort to every 
sort of means permissible and impermissible. They resort to financial 
and other economic handouts. They promise to improve the economic 
position of countries which, however, under pressure of the “dollar! 
policy,” are getting increasingly involved in fresh economic difficulties.; 
They frighten them with the non-existent menace of a “potential 
aggressor” and at the same time resort to gross means of pressure on the: 
governments of small states. 


In one respect, however, the situation shoatd be considered as perfectly 
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ar. Just as they had done when setting up the Western Union, the in- 
rers of the North Atlantic Pact have from the very outset precluded 
@- possibility of the participation in that Pact of all the countries of 
d>ple’s democracy and of the Soviet Union, having given it to be under- 
od that these States cannot become a party to the Treaty, and, more- 
Her, that the North Atlantic Pact is levelled precisely against the USSR 
d the countries of new democracy. 
It is seen from all the above that the aims of the North Atlantic Pact 
@nsist in the ruling circles of the United States and Great Britain hold- 
g the reins in regard to the greatest possible number of States, depriv- 
g them of the possibility of pursuing an independent, national foreign 
id internal policy, and employing these states as auxiliary weapons for 
e implementation of their aggressive plans directed toward establishing 
nglo-American world domination. This being the case, the participa- 
on of the USSR and of the countries of new democracy in the North 
tlantic Pact or in other similar alliances of states, is out of the question. 
There may have been a time when certain men thought that in the 
ostwar period they would succeed, by means of pressure and threats of 
very sort, in pushing the Soviet Union off the socialist road which it has 
osen, since certain “wise men” calculated that—as a result of the grave 
ilitary and economic trials of the Second Worl: War—the Soviet 
nion would become so weakened as to be unable to cope independently 
vith its domestic difficulties and would be bound to abandon its socialist 
osition for the sake of obtaining economic support from the strong 
apitalist Powers. The absurdity of such calculations is evident to all of 
is; this, however, does not preclude the existence of short-sighted calcu- 
ations of every kind and of plans hostile to our Soviet Motherland. In 
he aforementioned official document, the State Department was obliged 
o admit the failure of its attempts “during three years to secure an ad- 
ustment in Soviet policies.” This was said by the State Department 
vidently in order to justify the present plans for the North Atlantic 
Alliance, since it is no longer possible to conceal the anti-Soviet nature 
f the “North Atlantic” grouping that is being set up.... 

In order to justify this unbridled aggressive policy, the ruling circles of 
he United States and Great Britain resort to every method of spreading 
ear and uncertainty among all sections of the public in Europe and 
America, depicting the unprecedented growth of democratic forces and 
f the national liberation movement in the postwar period as some kind 
»f “dangerous aggression”; even among statesmen they encourage those 
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who for all practical purposes are becoming active warmongers, despit 
the fact that the propaganda of war has been unanimously condemned 
by the United Nations; they increasingly incite their placemen and th } 
press dependent on them against such peace-loving countries as the 
Soviet Union and the states of people’s democracy and spread floods of 
lies and bellicose threats. | 

They need all this, because all too often they dare not undertake any) 
real solution of the domestic problems that have matured in their own} 
countries in keeping with the new historical situation. That is why they 
build their calculations for the future pre-eminently on these or other}j 
aggressive plans, even though they do understand that these are unreal- 
izable except by violence, except by unleashing a new war. 

The ruling circles of the United States, immediately after the termina- 
tion of the Second World War, began establishing air and naval baseay 
in both the Atlantic and in the Pacific as well as on many remote seas 
including areas located thousands and thousands of kilometers from thet 
United States’ boundaries. Since that time the number of American watif 
bases, far from being reduced, has been considerably multiplied, both in 
the Eastern and in the Western hemispheres, in the countries of Europes 
and in the countries of America, Asia and Africa. Entire states, especially) 
from among those situated close to the boundaries of the USSR, have 
been prepared to provide convenient bridgeheads for the Anglo4 
American air forces and other facilities for attacking the USSR. The 
flow of various arms is being directed to such states, by means of ever| 
new American credits being granted to them. | 

No reasonable person could claim that this was being done to provides 
for the defense of the United States. It is known, on the other hand, tha 
no danger of aggression has existed for the United States since the Second: 
World War which ended in the defeat of the aggressive Powers... . 

All these facts relating to the postwar foreign policy of the United 
States and Great Britain are evidence that at the present time the rulingy 
circles of these Powers, far from pursuing a policy of establishing ay 
lasting and universal peace, have, on the contrary, embarked on a polic 
which cannot be described otherwise than as a policy of aggression, ai 
policy of unleashing another war. | 

The North Atlantic Pact, which conforms to the plans for the estab4 
lishment by violence of Anglo-American world domination, and thereby 


to the aims of the policy of unleashing another war, is designed precisely 
as a means of achieving these objectives. ... 
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The North Atlantic Alliance—a Factor Undermining 
the United Nations Organization 


-he State Department's official statement attempts to establish that 
grounds for the formation of the North Atlantic Alliance, as also the 
er groupings mentioned above, are striving to “strengthen the United 
tions organization.” Such a statement would be convincing only if it 
re possible to agree that the formation of the North Atlantic Alliance 
#d other groupings and blocs in circumvention of, and behind the back 
the United Nations organization could serve to strengthen this organ- 
tion. Such an assumption, however, it stands to reason, is utterly 
surd. 

n actual fact the North Atlantic Alliance and its associated groupings 
ding a whole series of specific groupings of states in various parts of 
e globe, represents the final breaking away of the present policy of the 
ited States and Great Britain from the policy unanimously conducted 
- the Governments of the United States, Great Britain and the Soviet 
ion, together with many other nations, when the United Nations 
ganization was being created and its charter drawn up and endorsed. 
It is a universally known fact that the United Nations organization 
d not discuss the formation of the North Atlantic Alliance, or of the 
Jestern Union, or of the Pan-American Pact. It is equally known that 
ie question of the formation of a Mediterranean Union, or a Scandi- 
avian grouping, or an alliance of countries of Southeastern Asia and 
her alliances of states in the process of organization, is at present pro- 
eding without the participation of the United Nations organization 
id in outright circumvention of this organization.... 

In actual act the North Atlantic Alliance and its associated groupings 
' states, headed by the ruling circles of the United States and Great 
ritain, constitute a direct undermining of the United Nations organi- 
ition. Today these groupings aim at undermining the authority of the 
nited Nations organization, tomorrow they may bring about the de- 
ruction of this organization. Not for nothing have the foundations of 
is organization been systematically undermined in the last three years, 
hich is especially reflected in the striving to do away with the principle 
' five-Power unanimity in settling all the major issues ensuring uni- 
rsal peace and international security, as laid down in the Charter.... 
The political meaning of the North Atlantic Pact and its related 
rangements has nothing in common whatever with what is stated in 
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Article 52 of the United Nations Charter concerning the purposes and 
principles of regional arrangements. 

The North Atlantic Pact cannot in general be referred to as a regional} 
arrangement, as it embraces states in both hemispheres and pursues the 
aim not of settling various regional problems, but of determining the 
entire course of the foreign policy of such Powers as the United States i 


states and in Byer part of the globe at that. It can only be daimeaa in H 
mockery that the North Atlantic Pact is a regional arrangement. He whet 
respects Article 52 of the United Nations Charter will not take this 
view, as the North Atlantic Alliance was formed, not on the basis of | 
Article 52, but as a direct violation of the Charter and the fundamental 
principles of the United Nations organization. 

The State Department likewise refers to Article 51 of the United Na-// 
tions Charter which speaks of “the inherent right of individual or collec-|} 
tive self-defense if an armed attack occurs against a member of the i 
United Nations,” and the Security Council is as yet unable to take due 1 
measures to maintain world peace. 

The fact that such an Article is necessary in the United Nations Char- 
ter is very evident. On the other hand, however, it is equally obvious that ij 
the formation of the North Atlantic grouping can in no way find justi-4 
fication in Article 51. 

This is evident first of all from the fact that neither the United States} 
of America, nor Great Britain, nor any other of the countries of the4 
North Atlantic, are menaced by any armed attack whatever. This alone: 
suffices to prove the groundlessness of any references to Article 51 which 
aim at justifying the formation of the North Atlantic Alliance.... | 

The said resolution [Vandenberg Resolution] gives a free hand to the: 
United States Government in setting up any international alliances in’! 
peacetime and, on the pretext of ensuring security permits United States § 
ruling circles to enter into any groupings and to embark on any adven- 
tures, which fully corresponds to the present-day aggressive tendencies 
of the United States ruling circles... 

The United States, Great Britain and France, together with the Soviet | 
Union, were the principal countries which prepared the setting up of the 
United Nations organization. Together with the other United Nations 
it was unanimously agreed that these four States and China should! 
strive for unanimity and co-operation within the United Nations organ-| 
ization and therefore the principle of the unanimity of the five great| 
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wers in settling major issues of peace and international security was 
<en as the basis of the United Nations Charter. Almost on the day 
lowing the establishment of the United Nations organization, the 
dermining of it began. Although this was effected by other hands, 
eryone saw and knew that the undermining work was directed by the 
ling circles of the United States and Great Britain. 

To what was this due? 

This was due to the fact that, as soon as the Second World War was 
er the ruling circles of the United States and Great Britain conceived 
e idea that it was precisely they who must play the leading role in the 
nited Nations organization and not all the five Great Powers jointly. 
owever, inasmuch as the Soviet Union demanded and demands strict 
iherence to the provision of the United Nations Charter on the neces- 
ty of concerted actions on the part of all five Great Powers, since only 
ch concordant actions can actually guarantee universal peace and inter- 
tional security, the ruling circles of the United States and Great Britain 
itensified their attacks on the USSR and developed even more extensive 
ctivity with a view to undermining the United Nations organization. 

However, all this proved insufficient. 

Inasmuch as the Soviet Union and a number of other states do not 
ree to revision of the United Nations Charter, the ruling circles of the 
Jnited States and Great Britain have apparently come to the conclusion 
hat they will not succeed in fully adjusting the United Nations organi- 
ation to their aggressive policy, although they are striving to achieve 
his. The United Nations Charter proved to be inconvenient for them 
nd they failed to achieve results from their attacks on the USSR for its 
lefense of the very principles on which the United Nations organization 
vas established, since they could in no way shake the position of the 
Soviet Government which is defending the sacred cause of the consoli- 
lation of universal lasting peace and is consistently exposing each and 
very aggressor and warmonger. 

Having become convinced of this, the ruling circles of the United 
‘tates and Great Britain have apparently arrived at the conclusion that 
hey must circumvent the United Nations organization. It was this 
olicy that resulted in the establishment of the North Atlantic Alliance 
s well as the other groupings of Powers which have been and are being 
et up secretly behind the back of the United Nations organization. 
Thus we have every ground for asserting that the North Atlantic Alli- 
nce is a factor undermining the United Nations organization. One can- 
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not ignore the fact that this reflects the persistent endeavor of the ruling ng 
circles of the United States and Great Britain to bring about the | 
disintegration and collapse of the United Nations organization, which 
somewhat curbs them and prevents other states being involved in thei 
aggressive policy, and which cannot become a dumb tool in the hands oi 
the Anglo-American bloc in the implementation of their policy which 
is aimed at forcibly establishing Anglo-American world domination 
After this it is clear why the ruling circles of the United States, Grea 
Britain and France, pursuing a policy of aggression and preparing a new 
war, are now striving everywhere to pursue a policy of isolating the 
USSR, although this policy constitutes a flagrant violation of the oblige 
tions assumed by them. 
Consequently, the so-called “new departure” in the foreign policy o 
the ruling circles of these states consists in that they revert to the old anti 
Soviet course of foreign policy based on the isolation of the USSR, whicl 
they followed in the years preceding the Second World War and whicl 
almost led to the complete destruction of European civilization. 
Carried away by their aggressive plans for world domination, th 
ruling circles of the United States and Great Britain failed to understana 
that the so-called “new departure” of their policy, running counter ti 
their recent obligations towards the USSR and other members of th 
United Nations, far from being able to increase the consolidation of thei 
political and economic positions, will be condemned by all peace-lovin 
nations, will be condemned by all the champions of the consolidation a 
universal peace, who constitute the overwhelming majority in a! 


countries. | 


Main Conclusions 


First Conctuston.—The Soviet Union is compelled to reckon wit} 
the fact that the ruling circles of the United States and Great Britai 
have adopted an openly aggressive political course, the final aim c 
which is to establish by force Anglo-American domination over t 
world, a course which is fully in accord with the policy of aggression, t 
policy of unleashing a new war pursued by them. 

In view of this situation the Soviet Union has to wage an even mon 
vigorous and more consistent struggle against each and every wa! 
monger, against the policy of aggression and unleashing of a new wa: 
for a world-wide, lasting, democratic peace. 

In this struggle for the consolidation of universal peace and interna 


